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Meditation 


To Know Him Risen 


Luci Shaw 


Is it obliquely 
through time’s telescope, thick- 
lensed with two thousand Easters? 
Or to my ear in Latin, three chanted 
‘Kyries’ triumphing over a purple chancel? 
Or in a rectangular glance at sepia snapshots 
of Jerusalem’s Historic Sites? 
Can I touch him through the cliché crust 
of lilies, stained glass, sunrise services? 
Is a symbol soluble? 
Can I flush out my eyes and rinse away 
the scales? 
Must I be there? 
Must I feel this freshness 
at an interval of inches? and sense, in- 
credulous, the reassurance of warm breath? 


and hear again the grit of stone 


under his sandal sole? 
those familiar Judean vowels 
in the deep voicing of beatitude? recognize 
the straight stance, quick eye, 
strength, purpose, movement, clear command— 
all the swift three-day antonyms of death 
that spring up to dispel its sting, 


to contradict its loss? 


Must I be Thomas—belligerent in doubt, 
hesitant, tentative, convinced, humbled, loved, 


and there? 
Must sight sustain belief? 
Or is a closer blessedness 
to know him risen—now 


in this moment’s finger-thrust of faith—here 


as an inner eyelid lifts? 
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Power that Harms, Power that Heals 


Reflections by Earl F. Palmer on Two Books by C. S. Lewis: 
That Hideous Strength and Miracles: A Preliminary Study 


by Earl Palmer 


C. S. Lewis 


The Setting 

In the autumn of 1939, following the invasion of Poland by the German Army (the begin- 
ning of World War II), C. S. Lewis preached a sermon at Oxford’s University Church. Its 
title was “Learning in Wartime.” The Oxford don urged students to stay at their posts as 
scholars and gave this as a reason: 


Good philosophy must exist, if for no other reason, because bad phlosophy needs to be answered. 
The cool intellect must work not only against cool intellect on the other side, but against the 
muddy heathen mysticisms which deny intellect altogether. 


Six years later, in 1945 (at the close of World War ll), Lewis wrote the third, and most 
terrifying of his novels, That Hideous Strength. In the preface, Lewis describes his goal in 


this story: 
This is a “tall story” about devilry, though it has behind it a serious “point”. . .. In the story, 


Two dangers, “cool, methodical intellect” and “muddy 


mysticism” are portrayed in the tall tale of That Hideous Strength. 


the outer rim of that devilry had to be shown touching 
the life of some ordinary and respectable profession. I 
selected my own profession...because my own is the 
only profession I know enough to write about,” 


Lewis called That Hideous Strength “a tall story about 
devilry.” This book becomes a story about the power 
that harms. But C. S. Lewis wrote two books about 
power. In 1947, he wrote one of his greatest books about 
Christian faith: Miracles, A Preliminary Study. This is a 
book about the power of God that heals and makes 
whole. I want to examine both books together, first look- 
ing at the manifestations of bad power and then look- 
ing at Lewis’s affirmation of the good power of Jesus 
Christ. 

In December 2016 I presented a brief discussion on 
both of these books at The Kindlings Muse on the Uni- 
versity of Washington campus. That evening of discus- 
sion with the participants inspired me to write this some- 
what expanded study of these two books in which 
Lewis's writing gives us insights on the subject of power. 


And Now the Story 

In That Hideous Strength, Lewis sets the story at a small 
English college, Bracton, and the town-and-gown vil- 
lage of Edgestow. Within the college group is Bragdon 
Wood, important for its mythic significance as the tra- 
ditional gravesite of the magician and druid named 
Merlin. At Edgestow a new and powerful presence has 
established a government-endowed National Institute 
of Coordinated Experiments (N.LC.E.). Rich in re- 
sources, N.I.C.E. has the ability to purchase Bragdon 
Wood from the college in order to house its offices and 
labs. The most senior inner circle directors of N.I.C.E. 
maintain total authority over N.I-C.E. properties, as well 
as an elite police force to protect its high-level, secret 


research experiments. As the story unfolds, we as read- 
ers soon discover the diabolical intentions of N.I.C.E. and 
finally at the story’s ending there is a catastrophic col- 
lapse and destruction of this cultic evil. The author tells 
us in the preface that this tall story has a “serious point.” 

In the first pages of the story we meet a young couple: 
Mark Studdock is a fellow in sociology at Bracton and 
his wife, Jane, is a research scholar at work on a disserta- 
tion on the poet John Donne. Jane has frightening and 
realistic dreams that play a part in the story. 

There is the terror of evil at N.LC.E., but it is not the 
whole story. Except for one brief incident at the hands of 
the N.I.C.E. police, Jane’s experience is one of finding a 
place of personal safety at St. Anne’s House, led by Dr. 
Elwin Ransom, a philologist known to readers of Lewis’s 
Out of the Silent Planet and Perelandra. 

I have wondered if C. S. Lewis isn’t reflecting on 
what he watched happen in 1939 with the invasion of 
Poland and what followed as the world watched the 
technological superiority of the German War Machine 
because of the skill of “cool intellect”? Lewis saw an 
even graver threat than territorial conquest; he saw that 
“muddy mysticisms” were the goals of the core leader- 
ship of the Third Reich—theirs was to be a policy of cru- 
elty toward conquered people and especially Jews who 
were targeted for harm. These two dangers, the “cool, 
methodical intellect” and the “muddy mysticism,” are 
portrayed in the tall tale of That Hideous Strength. 


What Happens to Mark? 

I believe that the “outer rim of devilry” in That Hideous 
Strength is for Lewis the “serious point” of this story. He 
traces this “outer rim” through Mark Studdock. In so 
doing he represents the temptation of evil at a level we 
can understand. As Mark’s story unfolds we watch the 
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bending of his character. He becomes the continuous 
linkage to the unfolding evil in the story narrative. We 
watch with alarm the gradual bending of his moral 
awareness and standards of behavior. This bending 
happens through decisions that are sourced in his own 
desires and ambition. We see that this bending brings 
harm to himself, to others, and threatens his wife, Jane. 
The first of Mark’s choices is motivated by his desire 
to really matter as a new fellow at the college. The scene 
happens at a Bracton faculty meeting when the sub- 
warden seeks him out in a confidential conversation: 


“Yes,” said Curry, “it will take the hell of a_ time. 
Probably go on after dinner. We shall have all the 
obstructionists wasting time as hard as they can. But 
luckily that’s the worst they can do.” 

You would never have guessed from the tone of 

Studdock’s reply what intense pleasure he derived from 

Curry’s use of the pronoun “we.” So very recently he 

had been an outsider, watching the proceedings of what 

he then called “Curry and his gang” with awe and with 
little understanding, and making at College meetings 
short, nervous speeches which never influenced the 
course of events. Now he was inside and “Curry and his 
gang” had become “we” or “the Progressive Element in 

College.” It had all happened quite suddenly and was still 

sweet in his mouth. 


Mark now enjoys a certain felt superiority above 
others at the school and he joins in eagerly at the 
putdowns of the others who are “reactionary” and “ob- 
structionists.” Especially in the early part of the story, 
he joins in the language of mockery: “Denniston is off 
the rails”; “These few are ‘diehards’.” Of one man named 
Stone who might have become a friend, Mark recognizes 
“how dangerous it is to be friends with a sinking man or 
even to be seen with him.” Once Mark is inside the im- 
portant circle, others are outsiders and therefore dimin- 
ished. 
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The next key marker in Mark’s decline happens when 
the sub-warden introduces him to one of the most senior 
members of both Bracton and the N.LC.E. leadership, 
Lord Feverstone (formerly known as Dick Devine to read- 
ers of Out of The Silent Planet). The sub-warden tells 
Mark, “He got you your fellowship.” This discovery is 
troubling to Mark since he had thought that his own 
superior scholarship had won him his college fellow- 
ship. As for Mark himself, he is in fact diminished by the 
new awareness. He now knows that Feverstone had 
known of him and he is the one who has invited Mark to 
the inside circle at N.I.C.E. Mark is then indebted per- 
manently to Feverstone in every professional sense. 
Mark’s captivity is under way. These new N.I.C.E. lead- 
ers are powerful shapers of his destiny. From this point 
on we notice that Mark, though he feels himself an in- 
sider, is personally put on edge. Nothing is made really 
clear to him, not even the actual amount of the very large 
salary at first suggested to him. 

Since Mark is a sociologist by educational training, 
he is given assignment to write research reports for na- 
tional publication about the village of Edgestow. He soon 
realizes even after his own long hours of work that his 
research reports are always partly false in matters of 
actual fact when they appear in print. He does not ques- 
tion the falsehoods incorporated in his work since by 
now he realizes the need to shape and conclude all of 
the stories to favor the public relations goals of N.LC.E. 

A low point in the intellectual and moral integrity of 
Mark comes when he is assigned to write a news ac- 
count of a damaging riot in the village and to argue 
vigorously for increasing the absolute authority of the 
N.LC.E. police force. He is to create the riot story before 
the riot has actually happened. 


And the stuff must be all ready to appear in the papers 
the very day after the riot,” said Miss Hardcastle. “That 
means it must be handed in to the D.D. [ director] by six 
tomorrow morning, at latest.” 


Mark risks his own death in this final temptation. He sees for the 


first time the wooden figure of the the suffering Christ who is broken 


by the same kind of power that Mark has engaged in earlier. 


“But how are we to write it tonight if the thing doesn’t 
even happen till tomorrow at the earliest?” 

Everyone burst out laughing. 

“You'll never manage publicity that way, Mark,” said 
Feverstone. “You surely don’t need to wait for a thing 
to happen before you tell the story of it!” “Well, I 
admit,” said Mark, and his face was full of laughter, “I 
had a faint prejudice for doing so,”.. . This was the first 
thing Mark had been asked to do which he himself, 
before he did it, clearly knew to be criminal. But the 
moment of his consent almost escaped his notice; 
certainly, there was no struggle, no sense of turning a 
corner. There may have been a time in the world’s 
history when such moments fully revealed their gravity 
... but for him, it all slipped past in a chatter of laughter, 
of that intimate laughter between fellow professionals, 
which of all earthly powers is strongest to make men 
do very bad things before they are yet, individually, 
very bad men. 


What about Jane? 

Soon after these corrupt news items 
by Mark appear he is confronted 
with increasing intensity to bring 
his wife Jane into the Belbury estate 
ofN IGE. 


PAN-Eowks 


THAT HIDEOUS 
STRENGTH 
C.5. Lewis 


“Look, my friend, the real question 
is whether you mean to be truly at 
one with us or not.” 

“I don’t quite follow,” said Mark. 

“Do you want to be a mere 
hireling? But you have already 
come too far in for that. You are at 
the turning point of your career, 
Mr. Studdock.” 

“.,.. But of course I want to come 
in,” said Mark. A certain excitement 
was stealing over him. 

“The Head thinks that you 
cannot be really one of us if you 
will not bring your wife here.” 


ae VOOR TR VOR 


... This remark was like a shock of cold water in Mark’s 
face. And yet... and yet.... 

While the inner circle of N.I.C.E. had knowledge of 
Jane’s amazing predictive dreams, Mark has no knowI- 
edge throughout the story of the importance of Jane to 
the organization. Fortunately, Mark fails in this assign- 
ment to bring Jane to N.I.C.E. Because of this failure, 
near the end of the novel Mark is detained as keeper of 
the tramp, a person found near the gravesite of Merlin, 
whom N.LC.E. officials believe to be the actual Merlin, 
who holds the mythic power that they seek. 


The Good Catastrophe 

The most perilous temptation Mark faces happens at 
the eve of the triumphant banquet planned by N.I.C.E. 
in which Merlin is to be revealed. Now that they have 
Merlin (or at least the one whom they think is Merlin but 
is actually the tramp) under their control, and a transla- 
tor they have employed to speak ancient Latin to their 
“Merlin” (the translator turns out 
to be the real Merlin!) they expect 
the supreme show of power will 
now happen. Jane is no longer nec- 
essary for N.L.C.E.; however, they 
decide to bring Mark into the high- 
est circle of power which includes 
a ceremony of admittance for him. 
Mark is to walk with contempt over 
a wooden cross and its wooden fig- 
ure of Christ. 

Mark risks his own death in this 
final temptation. He sees for the first 
time the wooden figure of the the 
suffering Christ who is broken by 
the same kind of power that Mark 
has engaged in earlier. 

But now, in a moment of truth, 
Mark recognizes at last the dark 
place where he has been and sees 
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for himself the Man on the cross: 


“What are you waiting for, Mr. Studdock?” said 
[Professor] Frost. 

Mark was well aware of the rising danger. . . . He was 
himself, he felt, as helpless as the wooden Christ. As he 
thought of this, he found himself looking at the crucifix in 
anew way—neither as a piece of wood nor a monument 
of superstition but as a bit of history. Christianity was 
nonsense, but one did not doubt that the man had lived 
and had been executed thus by the Belbury of those days. 
... It was a picture of what the Crooked did to the Straight. 
. .. It was, in a more emphatic sense than he had yet 
understood, a cross. 

“Do you intend to go on with the training or not?” said 
Frost. His eye was on the time... . 

But this raised a question that Mark had never thought 
of before. Was that the moment at which to turn against 
the Man? If the universe was a cheat, was that a good 
reason for joining its side? Supposing the Straight was 
utterly powerless, always and everywhere certain to be 
mocked, tortured, and finally killed by the Crooked, what 
then? Why not go down with the ship? He began to be 
frightened by the very fact that his fears seemed to have 
momentarily vanished. They had been a safeguard .. . 
they had prevented him, all his life, from making mad 
decisions like that which he was now making as he turned 
to Frost and said, 

“It’s all bloody nonsense, and I’m damned if I do any 
such thing.” 


At the final N.I.C.E. banquet scene, the real Merlin (who 
posed as the translator hired by N.I.C.E. to speak to the 
tramp), is present in the room. A strange and surprising 
thing happens. There is an incredible confusion of words 
and non-language, which leads to the final, chaotic de- 
struction of N.I.C.E. This upheaval is followed with mur- 
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derous assaults within the inner circle and total destruc- 
tion with fire and earthquake. Merlin, the wise magi- 
cian, helps Mark and the tramp escape with their lives. 
Mark finds his wife, Jane, in St. Anne’s House. The story 
ends as Dr. Elwin Ransom sends Jane to the lodge where 
her battle-weary husband has been told to wait for her. 
Ransom’s words to Jane are, “Your husband is waiting 
for you in the Lodge. . . you will find love. You will have 
no more dreams. Have children instead.” 


Reflections on the Serious Point 

Ihave been wondering about this “serious point” in C. 
S. Lewis’s tall story. Lewis, as he also does in Screwtape 
Letters, shows that we are tempted by ordinary desires 
or the craving for self-power that leads to us becoming 
“bent.” That Hideous Strength spells out the deceptive 
ways the bending may happen and warns us against 
the pathways that lead to diminishment and disrespect, 
whether of others or of ourselves, and finally of distrust 
of the moral straightness of Truth. 

The intense pleasure Mark derived from the sub- 
warden’s use of the pronoun “we” was the beginning of 
a perilous bending. Mark felt he was inside an impor- 
tant and powerful ring and that others were not. His 
laughter at writing the story about the riot before it was 
to happen at the direction of N.LC.E. turns a bending 
into crookedness. 

C.S. Lewis presented a lecture in 1944 at King’s Col- 
lege in London which gives us more insight into the 
temptation journey of Mark. Lewis’s London lecture 
was titled, “The Inner Ring.” Lewis shares advice and 
a warning with the students at King’s College: “Of all 
passions, the passion for the Inner Ring is most skillful 
in making a man who is not yet a very bad man do very 


Lewis, as he also does in Screwtape Letters, shows that we are 


tempted by ordinary desires or the craving for self power that 


leads to us becoming “bent.” 


bad things. ... you were not looking for virtue or kind- 
ness or loyalty or humor or learning or wit or any of 
the things that can be really enjoyed. You merely 
wanted to be ‘in’.” 

But the false riot story that justified an escalation of 
N.LC.E. police terror tactics at Edgestow is concretely 
dangerous to average citizens whom Mark does not 
know or care to know. 

In the story, Mark recognizes the criminal nature of 
his role yet he brushes past the alarm signal because 
of the laughter of his new friends. By then he also has 
joined with the Inner Circle agreement at N.I.C.E.. He 
has joined in the belief that its projects and experi- 
ments were of such importance that certain ethical 
shortcuts were justified. 

C. S. Lewis may have included such a scene be- 
cause of historical events on November 10, 1938, which 
was a night of sheer terror for the Jewish population 
in Germany. Kristallnacht, “Night of Broken Glass,” 
was reported to the world as a sponta- 
neous public temper tantrum of out- 
rage at the news of a Third Reich 
officer of the German embassy in 
Paris who was killed by a young 
student. In fact, the rioting was de- 
signed and carefully planned from 
the highest level of the Third Reich. 
One hundred nineteen synagogues 
were set on fire, 815 shops de- 
stroyed, and 20,000 Jews arrested. 


Finding a Safe Place 

This story honors St. Anne’s House, 
where a small community, includ- 
ing Jane, is safe enough to open 
themselves into the places of truth 


and grace. Finally, Mark, now personally weary and bro- 
ken by what he had seen and done, is able to find St. 
Anne’s House. At least he had bravely withstood the temp- 
tation of the ceremony. And, he finds Jane there. 

During the hard days of the Battle of Britain and World 
War IL, C. S. Lewis presented some 28 broadcast talks on 
BBC. These lectures were later edited by Lewis for print 
and they became his most famous book, Mere Christianity. 
In the preface, Lewis describes his goal in his lectures and 
book: 

I hope no reader will suppose that “mere” Christianity is 
here put forward as an alternative to the creeds of the 
existing communions—as if man could adopt it in 
preference to Congregationalism or Greek Orthodoxy or 
anything else. 

It is more like a hall out of which doors open into several 
rooms. If I can bring anyone into that hall, I have done 
what I attempted. But it is here in the rooms, not the hall, 
that there are fires and chairs and meals. The hall is a place 
to wait in, a place from which to try the various doors, not 

a place to live in. For that purpose the worst 
of the rooms (whatever that may be) is, I 
think, preferable. It is true that some 
people may find they have to wait in the 
hall for a considerable time, while others 
feel certain almost at once which door 
they must knock at. I do not know why 
there is this difference, but Iam sure God 
keeps no one waiting unless He sees that 
it is good for him to wait. 


For Lewis, his hallway is not un- 
like the St. Anne’s safe house in That 
Hideous Strength. I believe Lewis 
makes his point. Each of us needs a 
safe place to wonder and think and 
hear. This space is not as mucha place 
of evangelistic proclamation as it is a 
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place of pause at the edge of discovery of good news. 
Jesus himself tells of such a place. Jesus says to people 
whoare troubled, “Come unto me, all you that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Learn from me 
for lam meek and lowly.” These words precede his heart- 
warming invitation, “Yoke with me, my yoke will fit 


LA 


you. 


The Power that Makes Us Whole 

Two years after writing That Hideous Strength, C.S. Lewis 
wrote an unforgettable book about the power that heals. 
Miracles: A Preliminary Study is that good book. It is a 
straightforward and clear affirmation of the Lord of life 
who neither exploits nor tempts but who invites our 
minds and hearts to discover healing grace. In Miracles, 
Lewis shares his thoughts whimsically: 


Men are reluctant to pass over from the notion of an 
abstract and negative deity to the living God. I do not 
wonder. 

... It is always shocking to meet life where we thought 
we were alone. “Look out!” we cry, “it’s alive.” And 
therefore this is the very point at which so many draw 
back—I would have done so myself if I could—and 
proceed no further with Christianity. An “impersonal 
God”—well and good. A subjective God of beauty, truth 
and goodness, inside our own heads—better still. A 
formless life force surging through us, a vast power which 
we can tap—best of all. But God Himself, alive, pulling at 
the other end of the cord, perhaps approaching at an 
infinite speed, the hunter, the king, husband—that is quite 
another matter. There comes a moment when the 
children who have been playing at burglars hush 
suddenly: was that a real footstep in the hall? There comes 
a moment when people who have been dabbling in 
religion (“Man’s search for God”!) suddenly draw back. 
Supposing we really found Him? We never meant it to 


come to that. Worse still, supposing He had found us? 

So it is a sort of Rubicon. One goes across; or not. But if 
one does, there is no manner of security against miracles. 
One may be in for anything. 


The most important chapter in Miracles is “The Grand 
Miracle.” Here Lewis explains with vividness and 
imagination the heaviest weight of theological truth, 
while preserving the mystery of truth too large to fasten 
down. Yet at the same time this theological truth is iden- 
tifiable. He shows how the good news of Jesus brings 
the puzzle pieces of life and our search for meaning 
together. 

Lewis creates this analogy that helps us understand 
the wholeness: 


Let us suppose we possess parts of a novel or a symphony. 
Someone now brings us a newly discovered piece of 
manuscript and says, “This is the missing part of the work. 
This is the chapter on which the whole plot of the novel 
really turned. This is the main theme of the symphony.” 
Our business would be to see whether the new passage, 
if admitted to the central place which the discoverer 
claimed for it, did actually illuminate all parts we had 
already seen and “pull them together”. . . 

The new passage, if spurious, however attractive it 
looked at the first glance, would become harder and 
harder to reconcile with the rest of the work the longer 
we considered the matter. But if it were genuine then at 
every fresh hearing of the music or every fresh reading 
of the book, we should find it settling down, making 
itself more at home and eliciting significance from all sorts 
of details in the whole work which we had hitherto 
neglected. ... 

The credibility [of the Incarnation] will depend on the 
extent to which the doctrine, if accepted, can illuminate 
and integrate that whole mass. It is much less important 
that the doctrine itself should be fully comprehensible. 
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Each of us needs a safe place to wonder and think and hear. This 


space 1s not as much a place of evangelistic proclamation as it 1s 


a place of pause at the edge of discovery of good news. 


We believe that the sun is in the sky at midday in summer 
not because we can clearly see the sun (in fact, we cannot) 
but because we can see everything else. 


And he gives a second analogy to help us under- 
stand the sacrificial grace of Christ that knows how to 
find us, even in the most dangerous and complicated 
place. Jesus makes us safe at the cost of his own safety. 
In That Hideous Strength, Mark Studdock had a sudden 
if only half-understood insight into the costly lowli- 
ness of the broken Jesus during the harrowing moment 
of his last and gravest temptation. 

He had only really thought of himself, but in that 
moment he saw suffering and, in a new way, he saw 
healing, too. Lewis puts it this way: 


In the Christian story God descends to re-ascend. He 
comes down; down from the heights of absolute being 
into time and space, down into 
humanity; down further still, if 
embryologists are right, to 
recapitulate in the womb ancient 
and pre-human phases of life; 
down to the very roots and sea- 
bed of the Nature He has created. 

One has the picture of a strong 
man stooping lower and lower to 
get himself underneath some great 
complicated burden. He must 
stoop in order to lift, he must 
almost disappear under the load 
before he incredibly straightens his 
back and marches off with the 
whole mass swaying on his 
shoulders. Or one may think of a 
diver, first reducing himself to 
nakedness, then glancing in mid- 
air, then gone with a splash, 


Miracles - 


vanished, rushing down through green and warm water 
into black and cold water, down through increasing 
pressure into the deathlike region of ooze and slime 
and old decay; then up again, back to color and light, his 
lungs almost bursting, till suddenly he breaks surface 
again, holding in his hand the dripping, precious thing 
that he went down to recover. He and it are both colored 
now that they have come up into the light: down below, 
where it lay colorless in the dark, he lost his color too. 


St. Anne's House plays a significant role in That 
Hideous Strength. Like the pause space that Jesus prom- 
ised when he said, "Come unto me all you who are 
worn out by work and I will give you pause. Then take 
your time, if necessary, and learn from me." Jesus alone 
gives us the strength to not only withstand temptation 
and the courage in the face of evil but also to find heal- 
ing in ourselves and the confidence to point others to 
the source of this power. We are en- 

couraged to claim His promise. 

In Miracles we do not meet a 
wooden figure or a copy of a cross, 
but the one who lost his color and 
yet the colorlessness of death could 
not hold him. He is alive and able 
to find us, not to tempt us but to 
heal us and fulfill and surprise us 
with joy. Ml 


Earl F. Palmer, December 2016. All Rights 
Reserved. © The author thanks Landon 
Bennett, study assistant, and Shirley 
Palmer, Ph.D., for preparing this tran- 
script for print. 

Earl Palmer, M.Div. is author of many 
books, including A Faith That Works and 
Trusting God: Christian Faith in a World of 
Uncertainty. 
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The Triumph of Easter 


Dorothy L. Sayers 


Rembrandt 


“O FELIX CULPA!” said Augustine of Hippo, rather 
dangerously, with reference to the sin of Adam. “O 
happy guilt, that did deserve such and so great a Re- 
deemer!” 

It is difficult, perhaps, to imagine a pronouncement 
that lays itself more open to misunderstanding. It is 
the kind of paradox that bishops and clergy are warned 
to beware of uttering from the pulpit. But, then, the 
Bishop of Hippo was a very remarkable bishop indeed, 
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with a courage of his convictions rare in highly-placed 
ecclesiastical persons. 

If spiritual pastors are to refrain from saying anything 
that might ever, by any possibility, be misunderstood by 
anybody, they will end—as in fact many of them do—by 
never saying anything worth hearing. Incidentally, this 
particular brand of timidity is the besetting sin of the good 
churchman. Not that the Church approves it. She knows 
it of old for a part of the great, sprawling, drowsy, deadly 


If we want to know what the Mind of the Creator is, we must look at 


Christ. In Him, we shall discover a Mind that loved His own creation so 


completely that He became part of it, suffered with and for it, and made 


it a sharer in His own glory and a fellow-worker with Himself. 


Sin of Sloth—a sin from which the preachers of fads, 
schisms, heresies, and anti-Christ are most laudably 
free. 

The children of this world are not only (as Christ 
so caustically observed) wiser in their generation than 
the children of light; they are also more energetic, more 
stimulating, and bolder. It is always, of course, more 
amusing to attack than to defend; but good Christian 
people should have learnt by now that it is best to 
defend by attacking, seeing that the Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force. St. Augustine, anyway, seeing the perpetual 
problem of sin and evil being brought up and planted, 
like a battery, against the Christian position, sallied 
promptly forth, like the good strategist he was, and 
spiked its guns with a thanksgiving. 

The problem of sin and evil is, as everybody 
knows, one which all religions have to face, espe- 
cially those that postulate an all-good and all-power- 
ful God. “If,” we say readily, “God is holy and om- 
nipotent, He would interfere and stop all this kind of 
thing”—meaning by “this kind of thing” wars, per- 
secutions, cruelties, Hitlerism, Bolshevism, or what- 
ever large issue happens to be distressing our minds 
at the time. But let us be quite sure that we have really 
considered the problem in all its aspects. 

“Why doesn’t God smite this dictator dead?” is a 
question a little remote from us. Why, madam, did He 
not strike you dumb and imbecile before you uttered 
that baseless and unkind slander the day before yes- 
terday? Or me, before I behaved with such cruel lack 
of consideration to that well-meaning friend? And 
why, sir, did He not cause your hand to rot off at the 
wrist before you signed your name to that dirty little 
bit of financial trickery? 


You did not quite mean that? But why not? Your mis- 
deeds and mine are none the less repellent because our 
opportunities for doing damage are less spectacular than 
those of some other people. Do you suggest that your do- 
ings and mine are too trivial for God to bother about? That 
cuts both ways; for, in that case, it would make precious 
little difference to His creation if He wiped us both out to- 
morrow. 

Well, perhaps that is not quite what we meant. We 
meant why did God create His universe on these lines at 
all? Why did He not make us mere puppets, incapable of 
executing anything but His own pattern of perfection? Some 
schools of thought assert that He did, that everything we 
do (including Jew-baiting in Germany and our own dis- 
gusting rudeness to Aunt Eliza) is rigidly determined for 
us, and that, however much we may dislike the pattern, we 
can do nothing about it. This is one of those theories that 
are supposed to free us from the trammels of superstition. It 
certainly relieves our minds of all responsibility; unfortu- 
nately, it imposes a fresh set of trammels of its own. Also, 
however much we may believe in it, we seem forced to be- 
have as though we did not. 

Christians (surprising as it may appear) are not the 
only people who fail to act up to their creed; for what deter- 
minist philosopher, when his breakfast bacon is uneatable, 
will not blame the free will of the cook, like any Christian? 
To be sure, the philosopher’s protest, like his bacon, is pre- 
determined also; that is the silly part of it. Our minds are 
the material we have to work upon when constructing phi- 
losophies, and it seems but an illogical creed, whose proof 
depends on our discarding all the available evidence. 

The Church, at any rate, says that man’s willis free, and 
that evil is the price we pay for knowledge, particularly the 
kind of knowledge which we call self-consciousness. It fol- 
lows that we can, by God’s grace, do something about the 
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pattern. Moreover, God Himself, says the Church, is 
doing something about it—with our cooperation, if we 
choose, in spite of us if we refuse to cooperate—but al- 
ways, steadily, working the pattern out. 

And here we come up against the ultimate question 
which no theology, no philosophy, no theory of the uni- 
verse has ever so much as attempted to answer com- 
pletely. Why should God, if there is a God, create any- 
thing, at any time, of any kind at all? That is a real mys- 
tery, and probably the only completely insoluble mys- 
tery there is. The one person who might be able to give 
some sort of guess at the answer is the creative artist, 
and he, of all people in the world, is the least inclined 
even to ask the question, being accustomed to take all 
creative activity as its own sufficient justification. 

But we may all, perhaps, allow that it is easier to be- 
lieve the universe to have come into existence for some 
reason than for no reason at all. The Church asserts that 
there is a Mind which made the universe, that He made 
it because He is the sort of Mind that takes pleasure in 
creation, and that if we want to know what the Mind of 
the Creator is, we must look at Christ. In Him, we shall 
discover a Mind that loved His own creation so com- 
pletely that He became part of it, suffered with and for it, 
and made it a sharer in His own 
glory and a fellow-worker with 
Himself. That is the bold postu- 
late that the Church asks us to 
accept, adding that, if we do ac- 
cept it (and every theoretical 
scheme demands the acceptance 
of some postulate or other) the 
answers to all our other prob- 
lems will be found to make 
sense. 

Accepting the postulate, 
then, and looking at Christ, what 
do we find God “doing about” 
this business of sin and evil? 
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And what is He expecting us to do about it? Here, the 
Church is clear enough. We find God continually at work 
turning evil into good. Not, as a rule, by irrelevant 
miracles and theatrically effective judgments—Christ 
was seldom very encouraging to those who demanded 
signs, or lightnings from Heaven, and God is too subtle 
and too economical a craftsman to make very much use 
of those methods. But He takes our sins and errors and 
turns them into victories, as He made the crime of the 
crucifixion to be the salvation of the world. “O felix 
culpa!” exclaimed St. Augustine, contemplating the ac- 
complished work. 

Here is the place where we are exceedingly liable to 
run into misunderstanding. God does not need our sin, 
still less does He make us sin, in order to demonstrate 
His power and glory. His is not the uneasy power that 
has to reassure itself by demonstrations. 

Nor is it desirable that we should create evils on 
purpose for the fun of seeing Him put them right. That is 
not the idea at all. Nor yet are we to imagine that evil 
does not matter, since God can make it all right in the 
long run. 

Whatever the Church preaches on this point, it is not 
a facile optimism. And it is not the advisability of doing 
evil that good may come. Over- 
simplification of this sort is as 
misleading as too much compli- 
cation and just as perilously at- 
tractive. It is, for instance, star- 
tling and illuminating to hear a 
surgeon say casually, when con- 
gratulated upon some miracle of 
healing, “Of course, we couldn't 
have done that operation without 
the experience we gained in the 
War.” 

There is a good result of evil; 
but, even if the number of suffer- 
ers healed were to exceed that of 


Sayers at work 


When Judas sinned, Jesus paid; He brought good out of evil, He led out 


triumph from the gates of hell and brought all mankind out with Him; but 


the suffering of Jesus and the sin of Judas remain a reality. God did not 


abolish the fact of evil: He transformed it. He did not stop the crucifixion: 


He rose from the dead. 


all the victims who suffered in the War, does that 
allay the pangs of the victims or of any one of them, or 
excuse the guilt that makes war possible? No, says the 
Church, it does not. If an artist discovers that the experi- 
ence gained through his worst sins enables him to pro- 
duce his best work, does that entitle him to live like a 
beast for the sake of his art? No, says the Church, it does 
not. We can behave as badly as we like, but we cannot 
escape the consequences. “Take what you will, said God” 
(according to the Spanish proverb) “take it and pay for 
it.” Or somebody else may do the paying and pay fully, 
willingly and magnificently, but the debt is still ours. 
“The Son of man goeth as it is written of him; but woe 
unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! It 
had been good for that man if he had not been 
born” (Matthew 26:24). 

When Judas sinned, Jesus paid; He brought good out 
of evil, He led out triumph from the gates of hell and 
brought all mankind out with him; but the suffering of 
Jesus and the sin of Judas remain a reality. God did not 
abolish the fact of evil: He transformed it. He did not 
stop the crucifixion: He rose from the dead. 

“Then Judas, which had betrayed Him, when he saw 
that He was condemned.,... cast down the pieces of silver 
in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged 
himself” (Matthew 27:3-5). And thereby Judas commit- 
ted the final, the fatal, the most pitiful error of all; for he 
despaired of God and himself and never waited to see 
the Resurrection. Had he done so, there would have been 
an encounter, and an opportunity, to leave invention 
bankrupt; but unhappily for himself, he did not. In this 
world, at any rate, he never saw the triumph of Christ 
fulfilled upon him, and through him, and in spite of 
him. He saw the dreadful payment made, and never 
knew what victory had been purchased with the price. 

All of us, perhaps, are too ready, when our behavior 
turns out to have appalling consequences, to rush out 
and hang ourselves. Sometimes we do worse, and show 
an inclination to go and hang other people. Judas, at 


least, seems to have blamed nobody but himself, and St. 
Peter, who had a minor betrayal of his own to weep for, 
made his act of contrition and waited to see what came 
next. What came next for St. Peter and the other dis- 
ciples was the sudden assurance of what God was, and 
with it the answer to all the riddles. 

If Christ could take evil and suffering and do that 
sort of thing with them, then of course it was all worth 
while, and the triumph of Easter linked up with that 
strange, triumphant prayer in the Upper Room, which 
the events of Good Friday had seemed to make so puz- 
zling. As for their own parts in the drama, nothing could 
now alter the fact that they had been stupid, cowardly, 
faithless, and in many ways singularly unhelpful; but 
they did not allow any morbid and egotistical remorse 
to inhibit their joyful activities in the future. 

Now, indeed, they could go out and “do something” 
about the problem of sin and suffering. They had seen 
the strong hands of God twist the crown of thorns into a 
crown of glory, and in hands as strong as that they 
knew themselves safe. They had misunderstood practi- 
cally everything Christ had ever said to them, but no 
matter: the thing made sense at last, and the meaning 
was far beyond anything they had dreamed. They had 
expected a walk-over, and they beheld a victory; they 
had expected an earthly Messiah, and they beheld the 
Soul of Eternity. 

It had been said to them of old time, “No man shall 
look upon My face and live”; but for them a means had 
been found. They had seen the face of the living God 
turned upon them; and it was the face of a suffering and 
rejoicing Man. 


Excerpted from The Greatest Drama Ever Staged by Dorothy 
L. Sayers (Hodder & Stoughton), first printed May 1938. 
Dorothy Sayers is the author of many plays, poems, and 
murder mysteries as well as essays on Christian doctrine. 
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Film 


Silence 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


The new movie Silence has been eagerly awaited. Fans of 
novelist Shusaku Endo wondered how his great novel 
would translate to cinema. That the film was directed by 
Martin Scorsese heightened anticipation. The director's 
own faith gave him a deep understanding of the author’s 
intentions. (As a young man Scorsese was mentored by 
a Catholic priest and considered becoming one.) 

Shusaku Endo was a Christian whose books usu- 
ally explored faith themes. In Wonderful Fool, Endo asked 
what it would look like if someone actually lived out 
Christ’s teachings. The answer was that such a person 
would be regarded a fool. (This is similar to Dostoevsky’s 
answer to the same question in The Idiot.) 

The Japanese regard Endo as one of their greatest 
novelists, which is impressive considering Endo’s Chris- 
tian themes and that under two percent of Japan’s popu- 
lation are Christians. 

This was not always the case. When early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries first came to Japan in 1549 they were encour- 


aged by how many Japanese embraced Christianity. By 
1579 there was a community of Japanese Christians that 
numbered around 150,000, and Christian missionaries 
were even welcomed at court. 

When Hideyoshi, a leader in the newly centralized 
Japanese government, became suspicious of this foreign 
influence, missionaries were ordered to leave, and Chris- 
tianity was banned. 

But the new religion transported to what a Japa- 
nese official called “the mudswamp of Japan” had al- 
ready taken root in the hearts of Japanese believers who 
refused to abandon their faith, even when threatened 
with torture and death. 

By 1637, when Silence begins, Jesuit priests were 
being hunted, tortured, and killed—unless they aposta- 
tized. Japanese converts were martyred until their num- 
bers were greatly diminished. Surviving Christians wor- 
shiped in secret, like early Christians in Roman cata- 
combs. Remnants of Japanese believers lived on the out- 
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What does God require of them—to do justice, preserving their testimony and 


affirming what they know to be true? Or should they love mercy? Should they 


lie in a symbolic denial of their faith to save lives? 


skirts of small villages, hoping to live quietly and go 
unnoticed. 

Silence tells the story of two Portuguese Jesuits, Fa- 
ther Rodrigues (Andrew Garfield) and Father Garupe 
(Adam Driver), sent to Japan to continue the work of 
their martyred brothers. Father Ferreira, a priest sent 
earlier, had gone missing and part of their mission is to 
find him. 

Arriving in Japan, Rodrigues and Garupe are met 
by asmall group of ragged believers, overjoyed to have 
priests back among them to administer sacraments and 
teach them the ways of Christ. 

Japanese inquisitors responded to the new arriv- 
als with increased threats and persecution. Christians 
are given a choice: recant or die. Converts are forced to 
witness the torture and execution of fellow believers, 
and the methods are slow and brutal. 

Recanting, on the other hand, is quick. All it re- 
quires is a single act of disrespect—stepping on a fumie 
(a little plaque with an image of Jesus or Mary). 

When they’re eventually tracked down, Rodrigues 
and Garupe are arrested and pressed to recant. And, 
they are tempted—but not just to avoid being tortured. 
The stronger argument is that if they recant their follow- 
ers will feel free to renounce their faith, escaping torture 
and death. When their tormenters tell them to recant to 
end innocent suffering, the priests understand their 
words as those of the tempter. 

But watching their congregants tortured, they be- 
gin to question how heavily to weigh the symbolic step 
onan image in the presence of real suffering. What does 
God require of them—to do justice, preserving their tes- 
timony and affirming what they know to be true? Or 
should they love mercy? Should they lie in a symbolic 


denial of their faith to save lives? Should they renounce 
all they’ve taught their brave converts? Would doing so 
put souls in jeopardy or is it just a matter of form? And 
where is God in all of this—why does God remain si- 
lent? 

If God did speak, would missionaries be encouraged 
to defend the faith whatever the cost, or would the suf- 
fering of Japanese believers be the greater concern? What 
would God say in such a situation? 

Whether or not God remains silent shouldn’t be re- 
vealed in this review. But keep in mind that Scorsese has 
said he was attracted to Silence because of Endo’s com- 
passion. 

Film buffs will appreciate the movie for its intelli- 
gence, cinematography, and acting. Liam Neeson’s brief 
appearance as Father Ferreira is especially memorable, 
as is Issey Ogata’s performannce as the inquisitor, Inoue 
Masashige. 

Christian viewers will be challenged by moral and 
theological issues raised but not answered, leaving room 
for ongoing thought and discussion. 

In the lobby of the theater where I saw Silence, a poster 
read, “This is the film we’ve been praying for.” (This is 
the first time I’ve seen prayer mentioned ona film poster.) 

Scorsese has said that the Scripture verse he placed 
at the end of Raging Bull, “Once I was blind but now I 
see,” is his own affirmation of faith. Scorsese fans, know- 
ing about the director’s faith, may have hoped for a film 
that explicitly explored it. If they prayed for such a film, 
their prayers have been answered. Mf 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix magazine and a faculty 
member at New College Berkeley. She is the author of 
Finding Faith. 
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The Meaning of the Cross: 


Learning from Japanese Culture 


by Joel B. Green and Mark D. Baker 


In their book Recovering the Scandal of the Cross, authors Joel B. Green and Mark D. Baker take a 


new look at the meaning of the atonement. In the section excerpted below they focus on the meaning of the 
cross to the Japanese people. 
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Far from “compromising the gospel” by inquiring how it might be 


located on Japanese soil, our questions about the significance of the 


cross for the Japanese people might actually bring us closer to the 


pages of the New Testament. 


In our cross-cultural research we’ ve seen that no one 
model or metaphor can serve to capture or communicate 
the totality of the meaning of Jesus’ death “for us.” Rather 
than requiring that people such as the Japanese learn 
that they have deep-seated problems that they did not 
know they had, in order that we might be able to resolve 
those problems with the message of the cross, we might 
inquire into the ways in which the cross addresses the 
problems that are self-evident in Japanese culture. 

Applying what we have learned about cultural an- 
thropology and social psychology to the Scriptures re- 
veals how much more at home the Bible is in the Japa- 
nese context than in a Western society. One of the rea- 
sons for this is that honor and shame were pivotal val- 
ues for the worlds of the Old and New Testaments. In 
other words, far from “compromising the gospel” by 
inquiring how it might be located on Japanese soil, our 
questions about the significance of the cross for the Japa- 
nese people might actually bring us closer to the pages 
of the New Testament! 

This does not mean that Japanese culture must pro- 
vide all of the terms of discussion for the Christian church 
in Japan. Japanese churches must also embrace the task 
of Christian formation by which believers in Christ learn 
and embody the biblical story of God’s dealings with 
his people—a story deeply rooted in sometimes alien 
thought forms more at home in ancient Israel and in 
Roman antiquity, but nonetheless an ongoing story that 


includes as one of its chapters the saving work of God 
among the Japanese people. This is true for Japanese 
churches in the same way that it is true for those in 
Ireland or the United States or Peru. At the same time not 
only in the missionary movement but in the growing 
indigenous church in Japan, the good news will find 
modes of articulation that are, in fact, good news in Ja- 
pan. 

In what ways is the cross of Christ good news in 
Japan? In his exploration of this question Norman 
Kraus, a theologian and former missionary to Japan, 
discovered that the cross provides liberation from shame 
through revealing God's love, through vicarious identi- 
fication, through exposing false shame, and through re- 
moving alienation. 


God’s Love and the Agony of Shame on the Cross 
Although we tend to emphasize the physical pain of 
death on the cross, in the Roman era crucifixion was 
dreaded first and foremost because of its shameful char- 
acter. It was designed to be an instrument of contempt 
and public ridicule. The victim died naked, in bloody 
sweat, helpless to control body excretions. The cross 
“epitomizes human concepts of defilement and exclu- 
sion.” By Roman law no citizen could be disgraced 
through this dishonorable means of execution. The cross 
was reserved for insurrectionists, foreigners, and slaves. 
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In relation to the cross, rather than thinking of a de- 
tached, rational, angry God driven by amoral compul- 
sion to be justified in holiness, Kraus agrees with Kazoh 
Kitamori that “anguish” is more appropriate to describe 
the tragic moral pain God endures in order to overcome 
the shamefulness of our evil. It is the anguish of love for 
his desecrated creatures that “never gives up.” God’s 
love is characterized by a commitment to achieve his 
original purpose of creating creatures in his own image. 
“The cross is the revelation of this purpose to create by 
means of the power of love. . . . This love of God ex- 
pressed itself through solidarity with us in Jesus and 
especially through his shameful death on the cross” 

Kraus argues that the cross is the 
revelation of God’s love, not the propi- 
tiation of God’s anger. Shame does not 
respond to punishment; rather, it is 
love that banishes shame. Therefore, 
in the Japanese context a presentation 
of the saving significance of the cross 
is built on these foundational concepts: 
the shameful character of crucifixion 
and God’s love. God willingly experi- 
enced that shame out of love for us. 


Exposing False Shame 

The crucified Christ not only re- 
solves the resolution of shame anxi- 
ety; the cross also exposes false shame 
and breaks its power to instill fear. On 
the cross Jesus was inappropriately 
shamed, and the cross and resurrec- 
tion exposed the lie. The cross exposed, 


JOEL B. GREEN & 
MABE BD. BAKER 


or shamed, the powers that falsely shamed Jesus 
(Colossians 2:15). According to Kraus ”Many social ex- 
pressions of shame have been ethically misplaced and 
perverted. They represent our selfish and often igno- 
rant human attempts to control and dominate others for 
our own purposes.” Shame is defined by a society’s 
taboos, mores, and laws that reflect that society’s dis- 
torted concept of what is truly human. 

The cross exposes this false shame and reveals the 
true nature of human shame. That is, the crucified Jesus 
reveals God’s authentic image for humanity. From 
Jesus’s example and teaching we learn that evil inten- 
tions, selfish desires, deceit, dishonoring parents, forni- 
cation, theft, adultery, coveting, and 
the like are the truly shameful acts 
(Mark 7:21-23). 


Kraus notes: 

Jesus did not shift the categories from 
defilement and shame to transgression 
and guilt but gave to shame an authentic 
moral content and internalizcd norm, 
namely, exposure to the eyes of the all- 
seeing, righteous, loving God. 

Indeed, he described the judgment of 
God as making public the shameful 
things that we have imagined were 
hidden from sight (Luke12:1-3). This 
transfer from an external social standard 
to an internalized theological standard 
is important for Christian formation in 
societies which continue to depend upon 
the shame of public exposure as a 
primary sanction against undesirable 
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The most shameful act in history was crucifying God incarnate. Those who 


sought to shame Jesus were in fact those who acted shamefully. Shame 


alienates and destroys relationships, but on the cross Jesus responded with 


forgiveness. God removes the alienation of shame through love. 


conduct. If it is not accomplished, the conscience remains 
bound to relative authorities such as tradition and local 
social approval. 


So on the one hand, Jesus and the cross expose the 
lie of the inappropriate shaming in Japanese society and 
provide freedom from its tyranny. On the other hand, 
Jesus turns the attention of the Japanese to things for 
which they appropriately feel shame. 


Removing the Alienation 

Jesus willingly suffered this most shameful death 
and thus exposed the extremity of sin’s shameful conse- 
quences and the despicable character of our humanly 
devised shame. He “despised the shame” (Hebrews 
12:2). “Thus we can say that Jesus both shared our shame 
and has borne the shame for all who through his disclo- 
sure of God’s holy love find freedom from its dread and 
power. His identification and suffering with us as the 
truly pure and honorable one has potentially released 
all humankind from the authority of false standards of 
value which cause hostility and dehumanization,” wrote 
Kraus. 

Yet he acknowledges that there is appropriate shame, 
that there are things for which humans should feel shame. 
The most shameful act in history was crucifying God 
incarnate. Those who sought to shame Jesus were in 
fact those who acted shamefully. Shame alienates and 
destroys relation ships, but on the cross Jesus responded 
with forgiveness. God removes the alienation of shame 
through love. In exposing the misplaced shame and lov- 
ingly revealing the true failure of us all, Jesus, the “friend 


of sinners,” removed the stigma and hostility that alien- 
ates us from each other and God. 

Based on this understanding, Kraus can proclaim to 
the Japanese that Jesus’s identification with them en- 
ables them in turn to repent and realize a new self-iden- 
tity as children of God. Kraus argues that the substitu- 
tionary nature of Jesus’s death on the cross means that 
he has already experienced the ultimate shameful ex- 
clusion for them. Therefore, they can be free of the bur- 
den of exclusion they have already experienced and free 
from the fear of shameful exclusion. They have the op- 
portunity for a new start. 


Joel B. Green is the provost, dean of the school of theology, 
and professor of New Testament interpretation at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. He has authored or edited more than 
forty-five books, including Conversion in Luke-Acts (Baker 
Academic, 2015) and Why Salvation? (Abingdon, 2013). 


Mark D. Baker, professor of mission and theology at Fresno 
Pacific Biblical Seminary, has authored a number of books 
including two that explore in greater depth the themes of 
honor and shame, Proclaiming the Scandal of the Cross: Contem- 
porary Images of Atonement and Ministering in Honor-Shame 
Cultures: Biblical Foundations and Practical Essentials. 


Taken from Recovering the Scandal of the Cross by Mark D. 
Baker and Joel B. Green. Copyright second edition (c) 2011 
by Joel B. Green and Mark D. Baker. Used by permission of 
InterVarsity Press, P.O. Box 1400, Downers Grove, IL 60515- 
1426. www.ivpress.com 
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Music 


The Journey 


The Baylor Project 
Be a Light Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the dark, cold first week of 
January, a jazz extravaganza rules 
the Greenwich Village neighbor- 
hood in New York with the spar- 
kling, fiery and lush sounds of local 
and international artists performing 
in showcases at some fifteen clubs. 
All stripes of the umbrella term of 
jazz are presented at the annual Win- 
ter Jazzfest—from avant-garde wild- 
ness to subtle chamber groups. But 
in one of the venues, the narrow and 
uncomfortably crowded Zinc Bar, it 
was all about jazz grounded deeply 
in the church as expressed by The 
Baylor Project. 

The group is led by the New Jer- 
sey-based husband and wife team of 
spark-fire drummer Marcus Baylor 
and rhythm and blues mezzo-so- 
prano vocalist/composer Jean 
Baylor—both children of pastors— 
who led their band of saxophonists, 
organists and rhythm team—many 
of whom were either pastors them- 
selves or sons of pastors—into an 
ebullient, deeply soulful style of neo- 
gospel that won over the congrega- 
tion of listeners. 
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Jean sings, “God can forgive, and a broken heart will heal in time.” 


It’s a tale of what it’s like to be human: faith through struggles. 


The Baylors put on display tunes 
from their new album, The Journey, 
which is a recording of their per- 
sonal lives and passions as African- 
American Christian followers ex- 
pressed in a wide-ranging musical 
palette common to their church up- 
bringing that includes soul, gospel, 
blues, classical, and in its essence, 
jazz. 

It’s not an esoteric launch into a 
free zone (which some jazz players 
excel at), but is a subtly accessible 
and cheerful album that doesn’t 
preach but soothes with a hopeful 
beauty and rouses with a boisterous 
beat (especially on the tunes with 
Marcus, the longtime drummer of 
Grammy Awards-winning jazz fu- 
sion quartet the Yellowjackets). 

The ambitious album opens per- 
fectly with the hand clapping and 
voice chanting “Block Party,” with 
a funky rhythmic undergirding that 
creates a groove for dancing and fes- 
tive conversations. It’s adown-home 
introduction to the rest of the more 
subdued collection that includes the 


reimagined hymn “Great Is Thy 
Faithfulness” with a dancing sax 
solo by Yellowjackets tenor saxo- 
phonist Bob Mintzer and a wordless 
scat swing by Jean. One of the high- 
lights of the disc comes on the hymn- 
like soul gem, “Laugh and Move 
On,” that Jean gorgeously sings 
about the lift-ups and let-downs of 
relationships in life. She sings, “God 
can forgive, and a broken heart will 
heal in time.” It’s a tale of what it’s 
like to be human: faith through 
struggles. 

The Journey also features 
straight-up jazz runs on creatively 
rearranged versions of such stan- 
dard tunes as “Tenderly,” “Afro 
Blue,” the swinging and bluesy 
Gershwin song “Our Love Is Here to 
Stay,” and a soulful take on Herbie 
Hancock’s balladic beauty, “Tell Me 
a Story.” 

The band lets loose with impro- 
visation prowess throughout and 
Jean wordlessly scats as the steady 
“instrumental” component of the 
songs. A remarkable rendering of a 


well-worn jazz favorite comes on the 
Baylor Project’s unique interpreta- 
tion of “Summertime,” performed in 
a bolero tempo with Jean’s sweet scat 
fade. 

As the collection’s bookend, the 
Baylors deliver the title track, which 
is a sound mix that traces the pil- 
grimage of their lives, complete with 
sampled voices of children and 
adults, a choir-like vocal strain, and 
Marcus’s circular drum drive. It’s a 
pleasing and poignant close that 
speaks volumes on the personal voy- 
ages we go through in our lives as 
Christians. And in a trustworthy 
way, it offers an inspiring lesson to 
all spiritually attuned people of faith 
(call it anew-styled sermon, call it a 
warm warning) on what we face in 
this uncertain time that promises to 
lead to a just crossing with a loving 
guide.@ 


Dan Ouellette is a jazz and “smart pop” 
journalist who lives in New York and is 
at work on two books. 
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Light and Shadow 
Photos from an Imperfect World 


Ed Aust 


All my life I’ve been drawn to street photography, that peculiar practice of photographing public life 
as it unfolds, unposed and unrehearsed, before one’s eyes. Ilove to take long walks with my camera 
in hand, exploring, waiting, and watching for something interesting to happen. As I meander, I 
search for mystery in the mundane, the extraordinary in the ordinary. More often than not, I arrive 
home feeling as though I’ve wasted my time, only to find surprises in the photos much later that I 
hadn’t noticed in the moment I clicked the shutter. It’s those elements of unanticipated revelation that 
raise street photography into the realm of the spiritual for me. 

In Genesis I read that God speaks both light and time into existence. The word photography 
comes from two Greek words which, combined, mean “drawing with light.” I would add time to that 
as well, for what is a camera but an instrument for capturing light within a fraction of time? 

Street photographer Martine Franck writes, “What I like most about photography is the moment 
that you can’t anticipate: you have to be constantly watching for it, ready to welcome the unex- 
pected.” To my Christian ears, that sounds very much like the spiritual discipline of “waiting upon 
the Lord” in childlike expectation. If God authored time, then every moment is infused with holy 
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If God authored time, then every moment is infused with holy significance. My 


task as a photographer is to believe and declare that. 


significance. My task as a photographer is to believe and declare that. 

Easier said than done. Street photography is one of the most difficult artistic practices for me, in part 
because | usually feel as though nothing is happening. “The photographer is filled with doubt,” says 
Magnum photographer Raymond Depardon; “Nothing will soothe him.” On my photo walks, the pres- 
sure to hide my camera often overwhelms me. What will people think of me? Who am I, to take photos of 
strangers? These doubts never dissipate. Only with constant practice can I photograph in spite of my 
internal dissuading voices. 

I pray as I walk. I pray that my camera would be a tool for connection, a way to open doors rather than 
slam them shut. A few weeks ago I approached a woman living in a beat-up travel trailer parked on a 
Berkeley side street. Her vehicle was covered with wild graffiti and I asked her permission to photograph 
it. She said no, she was ashamed of it. She didn’t want it photographed. I didn’t mind. We had a lovely 
conversation that never would have occurred had I not approached her. 

“Become an active participant of the scene,” wrote one of my favorite photographers, William Klein, 
who shunned the notion that the street photographer must stay as anonymous as possible. “Interact with 
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the people, hear their conversations, and as a rule of thumb be close enough to see the colors of their eyes.” Ihaven’t 
yet mastered this, but I’m working on it. 

I first learned to paint with light and time when I was twelve. Ina dark corner of a closet I discovered a worn 
leather bag, and tucked inside was a very plain, simple camera with a viewfinder. When I pressed a metal button; 
a latch opened like magic and out popped a black bellows with a small, lovely lens attached. My father told me he’d 
bought the camera in Japan while on military leave during the Korean War. He showed me how to load it with 120 
roll film, and how to adjust the f-stops and shutter speeds. The idea of freezing time at 1/500th of a second 
captivated me. I went outside and photographed my brothers leaping from the branches of an almond tree. What 
a wonder! 

Even back then, I loved photographing people unposed and unmanipulated. I remember thinking, “This per- 
son will never be this young again.” Once, while attending a memorial service for Ray, an elderly family friend 
who'd died of cancer, I was surprised to find one of my pictures framed and displayed on the photo table. The 
photo showed him playing baseball and captured the moment Ray’s bat connected with the ball for a homerun hit. 
The photo had never seemed important to me, but there it was, declaring one sacred moment when he was energetic 
and full of life, never to be repeated. I realized then that the value of a photo is often hidden, only to be revealed later. 
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Imagine that you are visiting Yosemite National Park. Above you on the trail the nature photogra- 
pher sets up his tripod, focusing on capturing Half Dome in the best possible light. Near Yosemite Falls, 
a commercial photographer aims her lens at a model in hiking gear for a magazine advertisement. And 
down in the parking lot, the street photographer waits, mingling with the tourists, hoping to capture a 
moment of humor or connection or alienation. What compels the street photographer to linger on the 
asphalt is a mystery in itself. 

Photographer Nick Turpin puts it well when he writes, “Street photography is an attitude. It is an 
openness to being amazed by what comes your way. It is unlearning the habit of categorizing and 
dismissing the everyday as being ‘just the everyday’ and beginning to recognize that extraordinary, 
beautiful, and subtle stories are occurring in front of you every day of your life if you can see them. I 
actually think you can be a street photographer without a camera and without making photographs.” 
In this sense, street photography is very mucha spiritual and artistic practice, a holy expectation. This 
is why I continue to carry a camera with me, not only on intentional walks, but also to work, church, the 
store, block parties, my neighbor’s house as he tends his bees, and all the other places where God tends 
to show up, infusing the most ordinary moments with light. Ml 

Ed Aust is a street photographer and poet living in Oakland, California. 
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The Witness of Takashi Nagai 


in response to the bombing of Nagasaki 


Takashi Nagai was a physician and Christian convert who survived the atomic bombing of 
Nagasaki, which had the largest population of Christians of city in Japan. The bomb killed tens of 
thousands of innocent civilians—very few Japanese soldiers were affected. 

When Nagasaki and its cathedral were destroyed, Nagai’s beloved wife, Midori, died in the 
bombing and Nagai himself received a serious injury. 

Having suffered such loss, Nagai’s response is surprising. This is an excerpt from a speech he 
gave in response to the destruction. 


Speech by Takashi Nagai 

On the morning of August 9 the world stood at a crossroads. A decision had to be made... . peace 
or further cruel bloodshed and carnage. And just then, at 11:02 am, an atom bomb exploded over 
our suburb. In an instant 8,000 Christians were called to God, and in a few hours flames turned to 
ash this venerable Far Eastern holy place. 


The Christian flock of Nagasaki was true to the Faith through three 


centuries of persecution. During the recent war, it prayed ceaselessly 


for a lasting peace. 


At midnight that night, our 
cathedral suddenly burst into 
flames and was consumed. At ex- 
actly the same time in the Imperial 
Palace, His Majesty the Emperor | 
made known the decision to end 
the war. On August 15, the Impe- 
rial Rescript, which put an end to 
the fighting, was formally promul- 
gated, and the whole world saw the 
light of peace. 

August 15 is also the great feast 
of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary. It is significant, I believe, that 
the Urakami Cathedral was dedi- 
cated to her. We must ask: Was this 
convergence of events, the end of the 
war and the celebration of her feast 
day, merely coincidental, or was it 
the mysterious Providence of God? 

I have heard that the atom 
bomb ... was destined for another 
city. Heavy clouds rendered that 
target impossible, and the Ameri- 
can crew headed for the secondary 
target, Nagasaki. 

Then a mechanical problem 
arose, and the bomb was dropped 
further north than planned and 
burst right above the cathedral. ... 
it was not the American crew, I be- 
lieve, who chose our suburb. 

God’s Providence chose 
Urakami and carried the bomb right 
above our homes. Is there not a pro- 
found relationship between the an- 
nihilation of Nagasaki and the end 
of the war? Was not Nagasaki the 
chosen victim, the lamb without 
blemish, slain as a whole burnt of- 
fering on an altar of sacrifice, aton- 


ing for the sins of all the nations dur- 
ing World War II? 

We are inheritors of Adam’s sin 

. of Cain’s sin. He killed his 
brother. Yes, we have forgotten we 
are God’s children. We have turned 
to idols and forgotten love. Hating 
one another, killing one another, joy- 
fully killing one another! At last the 
evil and horrific conflict came to an 
end, but mere repentance was not 
enough for peace. ... We had to offer 
a stupendous sacrifice. ... Cities had 
been leveled, but even that was not 
enough... . Only this holocaust in 
Nagasaki sufficed, and at that mo- 
ment God inspired the Emperor to 
issue the proclamation that ended 
the war. 

The Christian flock of Nagasaki 
was true to the Faith through three 
centuries of persecution. During the 
recent war, it prayed ceaselessly for 
a lasting peace. Here was the one 
pure lamb that had to be sacrificed 
as holocaust on His altar. . . so that 
many millions of lives might be 
saved. 


How noble, how splendid, was 
that holocaust of midnight August 
9, when flames soared from the ca- 
thedral, dispelling darkness and 
bringing the light of peace. In the very 
depths of our grief, we were able to 
gaze up to something beautiful, pure, 
and sublime! 

Happy are those who weep; they 
shall be comforted. We must walk the 
way of reparation . . . ridiculed, 
whipped, punished for our crimes, 
sweaty and bloody. But we can turn 
our minds’ eyes to Jesus carrying his 
Cross up the hill of Calvary. ...The 
Lord has given; the Lord has taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord. Let us be thankful that 
Nagasaki was chosen for the whole 
burnt sacrifice! Let us be thankful 
that through this sacrifice, peace was 
granted to the world and religious 
freedom to Japan. 

Unless you have suffered and 
wept, you really don’t understand 
what compassion is, nor can you 
give comfort to someone who is suf- 
fering. If you haven't cried, you can’t 
dry another’s eyes. Unless you’ve 
walked in darkness, you can’t help 
wanderers find the way. Unless 
you ve looked into the eyes of men- 
acing death and felt its hot breath, 


you can’t help another rise from the 
dead and taste anew the joy of being 


alive. 


Takashi Nagai has written his story in 
Bells of Nagasaki (now out of print). The 
book. A Song for Nagasaki, by Paul Glynn, 
also tells Nagai’s story and is available 
to order online. 
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The Last Word 


The Old Man Sees a Vision 


John Leax 


A cloud tints the drying windrows blue, 

And he walks in a shadow 

Larger than the field, 

Larger than the ice-gouged valley. 

He squints to see. Against the far, black trees 

The bodies of the dead rise. 

There are so many they rise 

Like bats swarming at evening from a hidden cave, 
Like starlings massing at the season’s change, 
Like illegal children at the border. 

Cautious, he leans on his stick, 

Lifts his eyes and follows their spiral 

Into the sun’s darkened fire. Neither hope nor fear 
Governs his gaze. He simply watches, 

As if ina twinkling of an eye he might see them changed, 
And then he drops his eyes. The grass, 

Like water at his feet, swells in the wind. 

The windrows like lines on a map 

Stretch across the field. 


He takes a step. 
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Where Christian Faith Meets Contemporary Culture 
RADIX MAGAZINE 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this polarized 
world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces its text and 
then ‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can’—; and this, 
in a way that does not require one to check one’s mind at the door. 
We need more witnesses, like this, to an intelligent Christ-centered 
faith. I hope Radix finds an ever widening, and appreciative, 
audience.” 

—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 
—Madeleine L’Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“Tread every word of the ‘Jesus’ issue. Superb! One of the best 
treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do 
great work.”—Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never Knew 


“T love Radix. It’s a wonderful, exciting, sweet, smart magazine. I 
really enjoy reading it.”—Anne Lamott, author of Traveling Mercies 


“Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center of 
everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every day.” 
—Earl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 


“Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing.” 
—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


“Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issue, both in our country and in the world: the interface of faith and 
culture.”—Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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